AMERICAN MUTINY AND TREASON

The attack on "Fort, Wilson" dramatically highlighted the grievances of men
in uniform, whether militia or Continental troops. Many were in rags, re-
duced to bread and water and forced to go for months without pay. It is not
surprising that there wore mutinies. A minor one took place in May 1780, when
two Connecticut regiments demanded hack pay. Pennsylvania troops were
summoned, then withdrawn, while the would-be mutineers simmered down.

On the night, of January I, 1781, some 2,400 men of the Pennsylvania line,
encamped in New Jersey, mutinied, chose spokesmen to present their case to
Cxmgress and forced President Reed to accede to most of their terms. This was
the most serious incident of its kind, but there were others. A few weeks later,
three New Jersey regiments mutinied. Washington acted swiftly to crush the
mutiny, executing a few of the ringleaders on the spot.

THKSK mutineers were asserting legitimate grievances in an illegitimate
way, but they had no intention of joining the enemy, and the British quick-
ly found that, the army could not be seduced from its allegiance. Yet if treason
did not contaminate the rank and file, it did leave its brand on a few in places
of trust. Throughout the war, Dr. Edward Bancroft, Franklin's secretary in
Paris, reported to the British ministry all the plans and projects of the Ameri-
cans that passed across his desk. Silas Deane, who next to Franklin did most
to secure foreign aid for the patriot cause, openly turned against Congress in
1780 and later advocated making peace with England and returning to the
old allegiance. But the first treachery was unknown and not disclosed for an-
other century, and the second could be attributed to Deane's mental unbal-
ance caused by anger at his recall by Congress because of charges brought by
his enemies that, he had profited by his mission.

No treachery in the whole Revolution was comparable in magnitude to that
of Benedict Arnold. After his shabby treatment by Gates at Saratoga, Arnold
was given command of Philadelphia, where his wild extravagance brought
him a court-martial and a reprimand for improper conduct that bordered on
corruption. He still retained the confidence of Washington, who gave him com-
mand of West Point. Arnold, reckless and ambitious, devoid of moral convic-
tion and incapable of remorse, then contracted with Sir Henry Clinton to
betray West Point. He put the traitorous agreement down on paper quite cold-
bloodedly: his property to be secured, a substantial life annuity guaranteed
and a thumping cash payment if he succeeded in turning over the garrison.

How Arnold's plans went awry, how his intermediary, Major Andre, was
captured in civilian clothes near Tarrytown, the incriminating plans discov-
ered and, in Nathanael Greene's words, "treason of the blackest dye" exposed
is part of the folklore of the American Revolution.

The astounding revelation of Arnold's treason came at a dark moment for
the patriot cause. Disheartening news had come from the lower South, where
the patriot army under Horatio Gates had been routed at Camden only a few
weeks before and was now fragmented and, in effect, leaderless. The shock
provided by Arnold's act rallied all patriots behind Washington, and the mo-
rale of the fighting men was boosted for the critical battles ahead. Washing-
ton himself made perhaps the most judicious comment on Arnold when he
sensibly observed that traitors "are the growth of every country, and in a revo-
lution of the present nature it is more to be wondered at that the catalogue is
so small than that there have been found a few/'

Thin pass from Benedict Arnold
almost took Andre safely through
American lines. Learning that his
courier to Clinton was captured,
Arnold fled to New York Jrom the
garrison he betrayed. West Point,
Alexander Hamilton, as Washing-
ton's aide, wrote Clinton offering
the exchange of Andre for Arnold.
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